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EXPLORING  THE  LIVING 
HISTORY  CLASSROOM 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  has 
designated  May  8-14  as  Preservation  Week,  a 
celebration  designed  to  raise  awareness  of  historic 
preservation  by  encouraging  young  people  to  focus  on  why 
it's  important  to  preserve  our  historic  buildings  and  to  share 
their  feelings  about  the  old  buildings  in  their  community. 

Students  in  New  Bern  are  particularly  lucky  because  when  it 
comes  to  historic  landmarks,  the  town  is  blessed  with  a 
veritable  bounty.  From  the  buildings  comprising  Tryon 
Palace  Historic  Sites  &:  Gardens  to  the  ■■■■■■■■■■■^1 
■■■MMi^  Attmore-Oliver  House  and  on  to  the  historic 
residential  and  commercial  district  downtown.  New  Bern's 
rich  history  comes  to  life  in  the  wood,  bricks,  and  mortar  of 
its  many  old  structures. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Living  History  Classroom,  you'll  find 
some  ideas  to  help  you  celebrate  Preservation  Week  in  your 
classroom  and  community.  Whether  you  choose  to  focus  on 
some  classroom-related  activities,  organize  a  field  trip  to  a 
local  historic  site  such  as  Tryon  Palace,  or  simply  take  a  stroll 
through  a  historic  neighborhood,  remember  that  in 
preserving  our  old  buildings,  we  are  safeguarding  our  history 
and  our  heritage. 

This  is  the  last  issue  of  The  Living  History  Classroom  for  this 
school  year.  Although  the  newsletter  will  be  taking  its 
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"summer  vacation,"  Tryon 
Palace  Historic  Sites  & 
Gardens  will  be  having  a 
busy  summer  season. 
Starting  May  28  with  our 
Memorial  Weekend 
Celebration  and  the 
beginning  of  our  Summer 
Drama  Tours,  our  living 
history  classroom's  doors 
remain  open  to  our 
visitors,  young  and  old. 
The  calendar  on  page  ten 
outlines  some  of  our 
summertime  activities. 
Stop  in  and  pay  us  a  visit! 
In  the  meantime,  we  wish 
everyone  an  enjoyable 
summer  break,  and  we 
look  forward  to  being  with 
you  again  in  the  fall. 

PRESERVATION     WEEK 

NATIONAL  TRUST  FOR  HISTORJC  PRESERVATION 


It's  your  memory.  It's  our  history.  It's  worth  saving. 
MAY         8-14,         1994 


The  Dixon-Stevenson  House  at 
Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens 
was  the  former  home  of  George  W.  Dixon. 
See  related  article  on  page  five. 


THE  MYTH  OF  THE  MONTH  CLUB 
DIS-MYTHING   ...  THE  WIDOW'S 
WALK 

Perched  on  the  rooftop  between  two  chimneys,  the  small 
wooden  platform  seems  like  an  ideal  lookout  post — so  much  so 
that  people  often  call  it  a  captain's  walk  or  a  widow's  walk.   [You 
can  see  the  "widow's  walk"  behind  the  upper  right  hand 
chimney  in  the  photo  of  the  Dixon-Stevenson  house  below.]  Th( 
story,  supposedly,  is  that  the  walk  was  where  a  ship's  captain 
might  watch  for  his  ship  to  come  in,  or  the  captain's  wife  might 
watch  for  her  husband's  ship  to  return.   If  his  ship  were  lost  at 
sea,  she  would  of  course  be  a  widow. 

That's  the  story,  but  does  it  fit  the  facts  of  the  Dixon-Stevenson 
House?   To  begin  with,  no  ship's  captain  ever  lived  there.   Also, 
consider  the  location  of  the  walk.   To  reach  the  platform,  the 
would-be  widow  would  have  had  to  climb  up  a  narrow  ladder 
into  a  tight  crawl  space,  heave  open  the  75-pound  roof  hatch, 
and  chin  herself  up  from  the  roof  to  the  platform  itself — quite 
an  athletic  feat  in  corset  and  petticoats! 

What,  then,  was  the  real  purpose  for  the  platform?   As 
unglamorous  as  it  may  seem,  the  most  likely  use  was  for 
chimney  maintenance.    Imagine  trying  to  clean  the  chimneys 
without  the  platform.  If  you  stood  at  the  peak  of  the  roof,  you 
would  have  to  reach  too  far  out  to  the  front  chimney  and  too  far 
back  to  the  rear  chimney.  If  you  stood  on  the  roof  at  the  base  of 
the  chimney,  the  top  of  the  chimney  would  be  too  high  for  you 
to  reach.   The  platform,  however,  allows  you  to  walk  all  the  way 

out  to  either 
chimney  at 
just  the  right 
height  to 
reach  inside 


This  purpos 
may  not 
seem  as 
romantic  as 
the  widow's 
walk  myth, 
but  it 

certainly  wa 
practical!  WJ 


RESEARCH,  RESTORATION,  AND  RECONSTRUCTION: 
THREE  R'S  FOR  PRESERVATION  WEEK 


As  we  celebrate 
Preservation  Week  (May  8- 
14),  we  think  about 
protecting  buildings  in  our 
communities  that  tell 
something  about  our 
history  and  heritage:  the 
oldest  house  or  the  most 
beautiful  house,  the  site  of 
a  famous  event  or  a  place 
that  tells  about  the  lives  of 
ordinary  people.  Each 
community  makes  rules  to 
decide  whether  historic 
buildings  can  be  altered  or 
torn  down. 

Preservationists  try  to  keep 
old  buildings  and  old 
neighborhoods  safe  from 

lo  many  changes. 
Reservation  means 
protecting. 

Sometimes  the  people  who 
own  a  historic  building 
want  to  do  more  than  just 
keep  it  safe.  They  want  to 
make  it  look  just  like  it  did 
at  some  point  in  time, 
when  it  was  newer.   This  is 
called  restoration.  Tryon 
Palace  Historic  Sites  & 
Gardens  includes  several 
buildings  that  have  been 
restored —  like  the  John 
Wright  Stanly  House,  the 
Dixon-Stevenson  House, 
the  New  Bern  Academy, 
and  the  Palace  West  Wing. 

Sometimes  people  realize 

|at  a  building  was 
important  many  years  after 


it  burned  down  or  was  torn  down.  They  decide  that  they  want  to 
build  a  copy  of  the  building  so  everyone  can  see  how  it  used  to 
look.  This  is  called  reconstruction.  Tryon  Palace  is  a  good 
example  of  a  reconstructed  building.    Even  though  the  original 
Tryon  Palace  had  burned  down,  a  group  of  people  called  the 
Tryon  Palace  Commission  believed  that  the  Palace  was  so 
important  that  they  reconstructed  it  in  the  1950s. 

Restoration  and  reconstruction  are  two  important  R's  for 
preservation,  but  before  starting  either  of  these  R's,  it's 
important  to  do  another  R — research.   Experts  have  to  find  out 
how  a  building  used  to  look  before  they  can  restore  or  rebuild  it. 
Sometimes  the  experts  find  clues  by  looking  carefully  at  the 
building,  noticing  how  it  was  put  together,  and  discovering  what 
changes  were  made  and  when.   It  also  helps  to  find  pictures  that 
show  the  building  early  in  its  life.   Let's  look  at  some  pictures 
that  tell  us  about  the  original  Tryon  Palace. 

After  the  Palace  burned  in  1798,  the  city  of  New  Bern  made 
George  Street  longer,  so  that  it  crossed  the  Palace  foundations. 
People  built  houses  where  the  Palace  used  to  be.  Only  one  part  of 
the  real  Tryon  Palace  lasted  until  the  1950s — the  West  Wing. 
Would  you  ever  guess  from  this  picture  that  the  West  Wing 
used  to  be  a  stable?  This  is  how  the  West  Wing  looked  when  it 
was  an  apartment  building  in  the  1950s. 

continued  on  page  4 
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The  brick  walls  were  covered  with  stucco — a  mixture  of 
sand,  cement,  and  lime. 

Although  Tryon  Palace  had  burned  down  long  ago,  people 
still  remembered  it  150  years  later.   It  had  been  the  home  of 
William  Tryon,  one  of  the  governors  sent  by  England  to 
rule  the  colony  of  North  Carolina.   Thinking  about  the 
Palace  made  people  feel  proud  that  New  Bern  was  once  the 
capital  of  North  Carolina.   People  wanted  to  see  the  Palace 
stand  in  New  Bern  once  again. 

To  restore  the  West  Wing  and  reconstruct  Tryon  Palace, 
someone  studied  the  original  architect's  plans  to  find  out 
what  the  Palace  looked  like.   But  John  Hawks,  the 
architect,  had  made  several  plans  for  the  Palace  before 
deciding  which  one  was  best.  Can  you  tell  which  of  John 
Hawks's  drawings  was  used  to  reconstruct  the  Palace? 


What  are  the  differences  between  these  two  plans? 


,.J;ii  I 
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This  drawing  shows  the  drain 
that  John  Hawks  planned  for      ^^ 
the  Palace.  Look  for  parts  of  thi^^ 
drain  when  you  visit  Tryon 


.^j«.<_<u.„ 


Palace.   Mr.  Hawks'  original 
drain  is  still  working  today. 

Here  is  a  picture  someone  drew 
of  Tryon  Palace  in  1775.  It  used 


to  be  on  North  Carolina's  five- 
dollar  bill!   Look  at  some  of 
today's  coins  and  paper  money. 
What  important  buildings  are 
shown  on  our  money? 

continued  on  next  page 
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Perhaps  the  reason  for  having 
important  buildings  on  our 
money  is  that  buildings  are 
symbols  of  our  heritage. 
When  a  building  is  restored 
or  reconstructed,  it  reminds 
everyone  of  the  people  who 
built  and  used  it  long  ago.  Try 
researching  a  building  in  your 
town  that  has  been  restored  or 
reconstructed.   It's  an  exciting 
way  to  study  the  three  R's 
during  Preservation  Week! 


RESEARCHING 
GEORGE  W. 
.DIXON: 
^ANOTHER 
MYSTERY  OF 
HISTORY 

If  you  look  in  your  history 
textbook  or  your  local  library, 
you  can  probably  find  out 
about  famous  people  in 
North  Carolina  history  such 
as  Governor  William  Tryon 
or  Virginia  Dare.    But  how  do 
you  find  out  about  the 
ordinary  people  in  history? 
It's  not  easy,  even  for 
historians.    That's  where  one 
of  our  three  R's~research~ 
comes  into  play. 

George  W.  Dixon  was  one  of 
|those  ordinary  people  living 
In  New  Bern  in  the  1800s. 


Historians  don't  know  where 
he  was  born,  why  he  came  to 
town,  or  even  when  and 
where  he  died.  Like  pieces  of 
a  puzzle,  a  few  facts  about  Mr. 
Dixon's  life  turn  up  when 
historians  do  research  in  old 
records.   Let's  see  how  much 
of  the  puzzle  can  be  put 
together. 

Every  ten  years,  the  federal 
government  counts  all  the 
people  in  the  country  by 
taking  a  census.   The  census 


records  for  1830  tell  us  about 
the  Dixon  household.    There 
were  George  W.  Dixon  and 
his  wife,  Antoinette  Hunt 
Dixon;  a  five-year-old  boy 
(perhaps  their  son);  five 
female  slaves  ages  ten 
through  thirty-six;  a  free  black 
person  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  twenty-four;  and  six 
white  males  ages  ten  through 
twenty. 

continued  on  page  7 


CLASSROOM  TIPS  FOE  PRESEEVATION  WEEK 
^^^g^:  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  TRUST 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  has  come  up 
with  a  number  of  interesting  ways  for  teachers  and  students  to 
observe  Preservation  Week  by  using  their  communities  as  a 
I'living  history  classroom."  Here  are  two  of  them: 

Qet  to  know  your  older  commercial  district 

Commercial  downtowns  often  contain  older  buildings  that 
are  frequently  overlooked.  Have  a  class  adopt  a  block;  students 
meet  the  local  businesspeople  and  learn  about  their  buildings, 
their  businesses,  and  the  role  they  play  in  their  community. 
Have  the  students  re-create  the  block  on  a  long  single  piece  of 
craft  paper,  with  each  student  drawing  a  building.  A  time-iine 
of  the  block  can  be  another  part  of  the  project. 

Develop  a  self-guided  tour  of  your  neighborhood* 

Have  students  map  out  their  neighborhood,  identifying  local 
landmarks^  including  churches,  schools,  houses,  stores,  and 
bridges.  They  should  then  research  each  site  and  develop  a 
brief  paragraph  outlining  its  significance  or  unique  features. 
This  information  can  be  made  into  a  brochure  for  others  to 
use. 

For  more  information  on  other  ways  to  celebrate  Preservation 
Week,  call  the  National  Trust  at  1-S00-766-6S47, 
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continued  from  page  5 
The  young  men  may  have 

Ibeen  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Dixon 
in  his  business  as  a  tailor. 
Until  this  year,  Tryon  Palace 
historians  did  not  know  the 
names  of  any  of  Mr.  Dixon's 
tailoring  apprentices.    Recent 
research  in  the  Craven 
County  apprentice  bonds 
(contracts)  has  uncovered  the 
names  of  eight  orphan  boys 
who  were  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
Dixon  at  different  times.     For 
Mr.  Dixon,  the  apprenticeship 
practice  meant  extra  workers 
for  his  shop.  For  a  young  boy 
whose  parents  had  died,  the 
apprenticeship  meant  that  he 
could  learn  a  trade  and  have  a 
place  to  live.   In  1836  Mr. 
Dixon  took  two  orphaned 
brothers,  William  and  John 

^Whitfield,  as  apprentices.   For 
[he  two  brothers,  the 
apprenticeships  also  meant 
that  they  could  stay  together 
after  their  father  died. 

Some  of  the  most  lively 
information  about  Mr.  Dixon 
comes  from  the  business 
advertisements  he  placed  in 
the  newspaper,  the  New  Bern 
Spectator.  On  October  19, 
1832,  he  advertised:  "GEORGE 
W.  DIXON,  MERCHANT 
TAILOR,  RESPECTFULLY 
informs  his  customers,  and 
the  publick  in  general,  that  he 
has  just  received  from  New 
York,  per  schooner  Sarah,  A 
choice  and  very  splendid 
assortment  of  Seasonable 
Goods  ...  Having  now  in 
^^mployment  a  number  of  the 
^P^ery  best  workmen,  (some  of 
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This  Craven  County 
apprentice  bond  dated 
August  9,  1836  served  as  a 
contract  between  George  W. 
Dixon  and  John  T. 
Whitfield,    aged   eleven. 
Under  the  agreement  the 
boy  promises  to  "faith- 
fully" serve  his  master's 
commands,  "and  not  absent 
himself  from  his  Master's 
service  without  leave."  In 
turn,  Dixon  promises  to 
teach  the  apprentice  to 
"read  and  write,  and  also 
the  art  and  mystery  of  a 
Taylor  [sic]." 


whom  have  just  arrived  from 
New  York,)  and  his 
assortment  being  complete, 
he  flatters  himself  that  he  will 
be  enabled  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  to  those  who  may 
think  proper  to  patronize 
him.  ...  Gentlemen's  Clothing 
will  be  made  up  in  the  neatest 
and  most  fashionable 
manner,  and  at  the  shortest 
notice.    A  complete  suit  of 
Clothes  can  be  made,  in  the 
best  manner,  at  twelve  hours' 
notice." 

From  Mr.  Dixon's  newspaper 
advertisement,  one  might 
guess  that  Mr.  Dixon's 
business  was  doing  well.  He 
had  bought  land  on  the 
corner  of  George  and  Pollock 
Streets  in  1826  and  had  built  a 
fine  home  by  the  early  1830s. 


Mr.  Dixon  soon  had  to  borrow 
money  by  mortgaging  his 
house  and  personal  property, 
however.   He  took  out  four 
mortgages  between  1833  and 
1836. 

The  mortgage  documents  are 
puzzle  pieces  that  tell  us 
about  some  of  the  things  Mr. 
Dixon  owned,  such  as  three 
mahogany  tables,  two  dozen 
chairs,  a  secretary,  two  carpets, 
a  sideboard,  tea  and  tableware, 
fireplace  tools,  a  bureau,  and 
five  beds  with  steads  and 
furniture.    (In  the  1800s,  "bed" 
meant  the  mattress,  "stead" 
meant  the  wooden  bed  frame, 
and  "bed  furniture"  meant 
the  curtains  and  coverings 
that  furnished  the  bed.)   Since 
African  American  slaves 

continued  on  page  8 
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were  considered  the  personal 
property  of  their  master,  some 
of  the  mortgages  also  list  the 
names  and  ages  of  three 
slaves  Dixon  owned:  thirty- 
five-year-old  Sarah,  eighteen- 
year-old  Lydia,  and  forty-year- 
old  Andrew. 

The  mortgages  are  helpful  to 
historians  but  were  not  so 
helpful  to  Mr.  Dixon.   He 
couldn't  pay  his  mortgages,  so 
the  bank  foreclosed  on  his 
loans  in  1839.   The  house  had 
to  be  sold  to  settle  his  debts. 
The  new  owner,  lawyer 
William  Henry  Haywood, 
paid  $2,205  for  the  house.   The 
newspaper  shows  that  Mr. 
Dixon  went  bankrupt  in  1842. 

You  might  not  think  that  city 
tax  records  would  tell  a  very 
interesting  story,  but  they 
help  to  put  more  puzzle 
pieces  together.   Mr.  Dixon 
was  late  in  paying  his  city 
taxes  from  1830  to  1836,  and 
again  in  1839.   This  shows 
that  he  was  probably  having 
money  trouble  right  from  the 
time  he  built  his  house. 

What  happened  after  Mr. 
Dixon  lost  his  house?   The 
1840s  tax  records  show  that  for 
some  years  Mr.  Dixon  did  not 
own  property,  but  from  1846 
to  1849  he  owned  a  lot  on 
Hancock  Street.  Once  again, 
he  was  late  paying  his  taxes! 
Mr.  Dixon  must  still  have 
been  living  in  New  Bern  in 
1855,  when  a  newspaper 
notice  announced  that  a  letter 


THE  MATHEMATICS  OF  HISTORY 


Apprenticeships  did  not  always  last  seven  years;  they  lasted 
until  the  apprentice  turned  twenty-one.   Look  at  the  age  of 
each  of  these  orphaned  boys  and  the  year  each  boy  began  his 
apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Dixon. 


YEARS  TILL      YFAR 
AGE  21  FINISHED 

8  1836 


NAME  AGE  YEAR 

BEGAN 

Abraham  B.  N.  Raven   13  1828 

John  W.  Wallace  15  1828 

Robert  Jones  12  1831 

William    Willis  17  1834 

George  Gould  14  1834 

Stephen  Phillips  18  1835 

William  B.  Whitfield  14  1836 

John  T.  Whitfield  11  1836 


If  Abraham  B.  N.  Raven  began  his  apprenticeship  at  age 
thirteen  and  had  to  work  for  Mr.  Dixon  until  he  was  twenty- 
one,  he  must  have  been  an  apprentice  for  eight  years  (21*13=8). 
If  he  started  in  1828  and  worked  for  8  years,  he  must  have 
finished  in  1836  (1828+8-1836). 

You  can  fill  in  the  rest  of  the  chart  to  learn  more  about  Mr. 
Dixon's  apprentices.  Subtract  each  boy's  age  from  21.  This  tells 
you  how  many  years  he  was  an  apprentice.   Put  this  number  in 
column  four.   Add  this  number  to  the  year  he  began  his 
apprenticeship,  and  you  will  know  the  year  he  finished.   Put 
this  year  in  column  five.  Who  had  the  longest 
apprenticeship?  the  shortest?   Did  anyone  have  a  seven-year 
apprenticeship? 

Make  a  timeline  from  1828  to  1846,  Draw  bars  above  it  to  show 
the  years  each  boy  was  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Dixon.  Notice  how 
some  of  the  apprenticeships  overlap.  In  what  year  did  Mr. 
Dixon  have  the  most  apprentices?   What  were  their  names? 
Which  boys  were  Mving  in  the  Dixon  household  when  the 
census  was  taken  in  1830?  Which  boys  were  still  apprentices 
when  Mr.  Dixon  went  baiikrupt  in  1842?   What  do  you 
suppose  happened  to  them? 


was  waiting  for  him  at  the 
post  office.  In  1861  tax  records 
show  that  he  owned  a 


different  lot,  this  time  on 
Broad  Street.   That's  the  last     ^ 

continued  on  page  9 
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continued  from  page  9 


I  ^^fhat  historians  know  of  Mr.  Dixon,  our  historical  mys- 
^^ery  man. 


"Mrs.  Dixon" 
welcomes  visitors  to 
the  Dixon-Stevenson 
House  during  the 
summer  drama  tour. 

Photo  credit:  Kelly 
W.   Culpepper 


Newspaper  advertisements,  census  data,  apprentice  bonds, 
tax  records,  and  mortgage  documents  ~  these  are  the 
puzzle  pieces  that  give  us  a  partial  picture  of  George  W. 
Dixon.   What  puzzle  pieces  will  tell  about  your  life  150 
years  from  now?  W  *¥ 


AN  OLD  PLACE  THAT  IS  PART  OF 
MY  HISTORY 

Here's  an  interesting  alternative  (or  addition)  to  the 
summer  reading  assignments  "beloved"  by  teachers  and 
students  alike!  The  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  is  sponsoring  an  essay  contest  for  students  to 
encourage  them  to  share  their  thoughts  about  a  beloved 
landmark. 


^Kv 


b  enter  the  contest,  students  must  write  an  essay,  800 
ords  or  less,  about  their  favorite  historic  building  (e.g.. 


school,  place  of  worship,  theater, 
home,  store).  The  building 
should  be  more  than  fifty  years 
old  and,  preferably,  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 

In  the  essay,  students  should 
write  about  the  building's 
architectural  styles  and  details, 
describe  when  and  why  the 
student  first  noticed  the  building, 
tell  where  it  is  located  and  why  it 
is  important  to  the  community, 
and  explain  why  the  building  is 
important  to  the  student  and  his 
or  her  history. 

The  winning  essay  will  be 
featured  in  the  National  Trust 
publication  Historic  Preservation 
News.  All  entrants  will  receive  a 
certificate  of  recognition.  Entries 
will  be  exhibited  at  the  National 
Preservation  Conference  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  October 
26-30,1994.  Although  the  contest 
is  designed  for  students  in  junior 
high  school  and  middle  school, 
children  of  all  ages  may  enter. 
The  essay  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  drawing  or  photograph  by  the 
student  of  the  old  building 
described.  The  student's  signature 
must  be  included  to  verify  that 
the  essay  and  drawing  or 
photograph  are  original.  Each 
entry  must  include  the  student's 
name,  address,  age,  grade,  and 
school  name  and  address,  plus  a 
recent  photograph. 

All  entries  must  be  sent  by  July  1, 
1994  to:  Essay  Contest/ Office  of 
Communications,  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation,  1785 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20036.  '^ 


SUMMERTIME  .  .  .  AND  THE  HISTORY  IS  EASY! 


During  the  summer  months,  Tryon  Place 
Historic  Sites  &  Gardens  will  be  sponsoring  a 
number  of  events  to  make  exploring  history 
enjoyable  for  the  entire  family: 

May  28-29, 1994 

Memorial  Weekend  Celebration 

Tryon  Palace  gardens  open  FREE.  The 
Highland  Regiment  will  be  presenting  an 
Eighteenth-century  military  encampment  on 
the  grounds  all  weekend.  Interior  tours  of 
Tryon  Place  historic  sites  will  be  offered  at 
regular  fees. 

May  28-August  13, 1994  (except  Mondays) 
Tryon  Palace  Summer  Drama  Tours 

History  truly  comes  to  life  as  you  meet 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Tryon  and  a  number  of 
other  historic  characters  as  you  tour  the 
buildings  of  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites.  Ticket 
required. 


June  11-12, 1994 

King's  Birthday:  Festival  of  Colonial  Life 

Celebrate  King  George  Ill's  birthday  during  this 
tribute  to  the  life  and  times  of  colonial 
America.  Guest  artisans  demonstrate  crafts  and 
interpret  eighteenth-century  life.  The  North 
Carolina  Historical  Reenactment  Society  will 
present  a  regimental  encampment  with 
entertainment  and  activities  for  all  ages.  Ticket 
required. 

July  4, 1994 

Independence  Day  Celebration 

Tryon  Palace  gardens  open  FREE. 
Entertainment  and  activities  throughout  the 
historic  sites.  Interior  tours  of  historic  sites  at 
regular  fees. 

For  more  information,  call  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &  Gardens  at  919-514-4900  or 
800-767-1560. 


The  Living  History  Classroom  is 
published  three  limes  a  year  by  Tryon 
Palace  Historic  Siles  &  Gardens, 

Living  History  Classroom  is  available 
free  of  charge  lo  schools  and  educators. 

For  mare  information  about  Living 
HLstorj'  Classroom  and  our  other 
educational  programs  write; 

Living  History  Classroom 

Tryon  Palace  1  listoric  Site*;  &  Garden'^ 

P.O.  Box  1007 

New  Bt>rn,  NC  2H563 

or  call:  (919)  514-4900. 
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